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‘HE PROSPECTOR 


ALLEN T. TRUE 


Over mantel decoration, Library of F. M. Eaton, Esq., Colorado Springs 


ALLEN T. TRUE 


PAINTER OF THE WEST 
BY REGINALD POLAND 


Director Denver Art Association 


HE American Federation of Arts has 

been fortunate in placing on circuit 
or the art centers of this country the 
aintings of Allen T. True. The artist, 
) turn, is to be congratulated on the op- 
ortunity to have his work thus recog- 
ized in a larger way. He seems an es- 
ential part of the spirit of his native 
estern land. And through the medium 
f his painting he expresses this same 
yirit.. He has the frankness to say only 
hat he feels. Therefore we get a satis- 
ring message from his pictures of pio- 
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neer days in the vast plains and rugged 
mountains. 

Born in ’81 at Colorado Springs, he had 
rich opportunities to absorb the life of 
struggle in the still unsettied region. The 
scenes recorded on his youthful mind at 
that time are now being crystallized and 
reproduced on canvas for our benefit. He 
had sought the necessary knowledge by 
which to leave us this artistic record. 
Wisely he chose the Corcoran School of 
Art in Washington, D. C. 

In the course of time he entered for 
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THE PACK OUTFIT 


NS 


ALLEN T. TRUE 


Easel painting in traveling exhibition 


five years of study the school of Howard 
Pyle, by some called our foremost illus- 
trator. Significant that the school was 
at its prime, is the fact that five of the 
eight offered captaincies to depict the war 
abroad were studying together at that 
time with Pyle. But our westerner soon 
gave up entirely this branch of art as 
transitory and trivial in comparison with 
mural painting, thus showing a genuine 
fidelity to his best convictions. 

He saw in Brangwyn the one up to 
whom he could look and under whom he 
would be able to develop in this new 
field. His first tutelage was in 1908, with 
further instruction after working apart 
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for a time. In fact, he co-operated with 
Brangwyn in 1914 on the Panama Pacific 
Exposition murals representing “Fire,” 
“Water,” “Earth,” and “Air.” ° The ap- 
propriateness of the figures and the gen- 
eral harmony of colors with those of the 
surroundings for which True is in no 
small measure responsible, justify their 
permanent exhibition. 

We first then see him as a young man 
illustrating like Pyle his own stories. 
Especially between 1906 and 1911 read- 
ers of such magazines as “Outing” and 
“Scribners” could look forward with 
pleasure to them. As an example of this 
series we remember “A Safe and Sane 
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MURAL DECORATION 
Montana National Bank, Billings, Montana 
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ALLEN T. TRUE 


Easel painting in traveling exhibition 


4th of July,” with one of its illustrations 
here reproduced. By these pictures he 
_ could better tell certain things than by 
words. His later work in this field 
shows an elimination of all useless detail 
and a regard for simple surfaces and out- 
line, so appropriate for the printed page. 

Being a red-blooded Coloradian, he felt 
the impulse to progress in his field beside 
his fellow men who were striking out in 
their vocations. Therefore he turned to 
easel and mural painting, two different 
branches of art in purpose. And _ he 
realized that an easel painting can rarely 
be used to round out the beauty of the 
architecture. It is like fitting a square 
peg in a round hole. 

An early example of this easel work is 
“The Pack Outfit” here reproduced. In- 
terestingly enough it is this which gave as 
much pleasure as any example in the ex- 


hibition of True’s paintings in Denver, 
recently held. It will be seen in the ex- 
hibition being circuited by the American 
Federation of Arts. It shows the char- 
acteristics of True’s manner so in accord 
with those of Brangwyn. “Strays” also’ 
reproduced will go with “The Pack Out- 
fit.’ Both bring out the important fig- 
ures clearly against the maze of indis- 
tinct and subordinate background of 
vegetation. The unconsciousness of these 
men on whose path we have suddenly 
come gives us an insight into the real life 
of the pioneer. The beauty is deeper 
than pose and dress, catching the spirit 
of men prepared for any emergency. In- 
cidently the composition and balance of 
tones satisfies. 

These easel paintings are rightly three 
dimensional. They were to be placed on 
a stand in the room, not against a wall. 
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Such solidity of forms and sense of dis- 
tance he manifests in the Apache Indian 
subjects of “Summer,” “Autumn,” and 
“Moving Camp” with the Jicarillas, who 
live in northern New Mexico. They 
stand out on the pass overlooking the end- 
less plains, real men and of definite char- 
acteristics. 

For whatever purpose he paints he pre- 
sents his beloved West. “We can find 
the wonders of nature and man’s relation 
to it right at home.” So says True, re- 
plying why he does not employ allegory. 
What he paints he himself lives, on his 
farm or at his log cabin with its open fire- 
place up in the Rockies. He does not fre- 
quent art colonies, but moves straight for- 
ward, forgetting to tell dealers and ex- 
hibitors about his achievements. His 
work has as a “one man show” been seen 
in many important cities between Seattle, 
El Paso, and St. Louis. Until now, un- 
fortunately for us, not in the East to any 
extent. 

But it is really in his murals that he is 
at home and therefore doing the most for 
the world’s happiness. He knows it is 
not enough to merely cover a wall with so 
much canvas. He paints to enrich the 
general effect of the architecture. More 
specifically harmony of color especially 
interests him. His Exposition decorations 
show this. In Wyoming he painted 
scenes and figures on the walls of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 
“The Officer” here seen in black and 
white, on the Senate walls is in sky blue, 
red violet, and warm greens, high in value 
and intensity. The character of the 
House presents a different problem. 
Here he necessarily used burnt red, 
browns, and golden yellows, low in value 
and intensity. 

Chevannes is given due recognition by 
True. The Pantheon St. Genevive paint- 
ing he finds unusually pleasing. A two 
dimensional quality exists in the murals 
of both artists. The Japanese prints ap- 
peal to True as the logical model for 
decorating flat walls. The motif of a 
single figure well disposed in a given 
space emphasizing one plane, the fore- 
ground, is Eastern. The “Buffalo Hunt- 


MURAL PAINTING BY ALLEN T. TRUE 
Senate Chamber, Wyoming State Capitol 
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er” as we can observe carries out this 
same idea. This was executed for the 
Montana National Bank in recognition 
by visitors to the Wyoming Capitol of his 
success there. The color scheme reminds 
one of the Wyoming Senate. 

Recently he made sketches just ac- 
cepted for the Denver Civic Theatre. 
“The Prospector’ with the Pan eager for 
the sight of gold and “The Trapper” en- 
tering the mysterious shadow of the 
woods tell a story as simple as the Wyo- 
ming panels. And they have a relation 
to their setting, a colonnade. In the 
Denver America Theatre are other exam- 
ples of such outdoor murals. Judging 
from the increase of this type of decoration 
an even greater future awaits the compe- 
tent artist. 


In the immediate future, too, the Pueblo 
auditorium, seating 2,200, will occupy 
True’s attention. He has been supervis- 
ing its general color scheme as he did in 
the Denver Auditorium and Wyoming 
Capitol. The Pueblo papers say he is to 
paint the war scene for the large drop 
curtain of that city’s auditorium. 

We predict an ever increasingly bril- 
liant career in the days to come for True. 
He has a man’s will and a determination 
to learn the right way which must lead 
him to greater heights, judging from his 
present success. He does not sit back 
on his laurels. He knows the joy of 
putting what he wants just beyond his 
reach, working up to it and repeating the 
process, each time going a little higher. 


THE HAMILTON SALE AT CHRISTIE’S 


BY SELWYN BRINTON 


HE great sale of the Hamilton Col- 
lection November 5-6 has made a 
brilliant. and, I might almost say—a dra- 
matic opening to Messrs. Christie Manson’s 
autumn season, and has attracted more 
interest from the art public in London 
- than any sale which I can remember. 
_ That interest commenced with the 
English and Foreign Silver which was sold 
-on November 5th, and realized over 
£35,000. Among the objects for sale was 
- the famous Mary Queen of Scots’s Casket, 
an oblong box of very beautiful French 
{early Sixteenth Century) design, with 
panels finely pricked with birds, and stag 
and hounds, set among foliage, and bearing 
in the center the Hamilton arms. The 
accompanying ancient document, which 
I saw within the casket, stated that ‘‘this 
silver box carved and guilded . . . was the 
box that carried letters and tokens by 
messengers to and again between Queen 
Mary of Scotland and the Earle of Both- 
well. . . The box had two keys whereof 
the Queen kept one and the Earle of Both- 
well the other.” Without going into the 
disputed question of the authenticity of 


those fateful letters, which, if genuine, 
have seemed to “‘give away” the beautiful 
and ill-starred Queen, I will only note that 
the bidding, which started (not inappro- 
priately) in the name of Amor, ran up to 
2,700 guineas, when the casket fell to the 
last bid of ‘“Scott”—the ‘“‘on dit” in the 
sale-rooms being that the casket had been 
“Westminstered” in allusion to the recent 
adventures of the “Tragic Muse.” 

It was satisfactory to find that the noble 
Empire tea service, with winged figures, 
festoons, dolphins and the Bonaparte 
bee, designed for Napoleon by “ Biennais, 
goldsmith of His Majesty, the Emperor 
and King,” will go back to France, being 
bought by Mr. Edward Smith for a French 
nobleman; here the two teapots, with their 
frieze of figures, the great urn with the 
bees clustering at its top, and the caddy 
give a fine example of good Empire design. 

Of quite another epoch, but equally fine 
in craftsmanship, was the Cup and Cover, 
formed of an ostrich egg, enamelled with 
gryphones and elaborately mounted with 
masks, fruit and strap-work, dated 1576; 
this piece was of the finest German work 
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of the Sixteenth century, when Nuremberg 
craft was at its strength, and fetched 
£2,300. Its fellow, a noble Cup and 
Cover by Hans Petzolt of Nuremberg, 
“Meister in 1578” with figures of the 
Seasons and Flements, its stem a gryphon, 
with tail and paws erect, fell to “Scott” 
at £2,000. 

I admired no less two pairs of lovely 
“tazzet,”’ their borders chased with ckerubs 
and repousse, their stems of figures. (a 
kneeling Nymph and Satyr), from the 
skilled hand of Van Vianen of Utrecht in 
and about 1627; and the massive George I 
oval wine cistern, by Thomas Ffarrer in 
1720, weighiag 586 ounces and bought 
(at 52s. per ounce) for over £1,500. 

Two days later saw the sale of the 
historic family portraits which, of course 
attracted the highest interest, and also the 
highest prices. When I entered the sale- 
rooms on Thursday afternoon the large 
unframed alter piece by Girolamo dei 
Libri of ““Madonna and Chifd” with singing 
angels, was just going up, to fetch the very 
reasonable price of 2,600 guineas; while 
the two charming little Paters of a lady 
leaving the bath and seated at her toilet 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS CASKET 41%” BY 8” BY 5146” 
French Early 16th Century 


table—quite in the Seventeenth Century 
vein, when these domestic details seem to 
have been more or less public functions, 
fetched 240 guineas each, and an exquisite 
little Poelenburgh of “Nymphs Bathing,” 
the figures and wonderful landscape painted 
like a miniature, was a good bargain at 
410 guineas. At this point too, a very 
interesting portrait of the famous Graham 
of Claverhouse, the “‘bonnie Dundee”’ of 
the ballad, attributed to Mignard’s brush, 
was not in any way too high at 300 guineas. 

But these figures quickly altered when 
the great series of historic portraits of the 
Hamilton and Beckford families, by Rae- 
burn, Reynolds and Romney, came for- 
ward, and it seemed almost a vision of the 
past—of that wonderful English Eighteenth 
Century—when these stately aristocratic 
figures moved slowly across the sale-room 
to take their places—alas for us!—in suc- 
cession under the hammer, Raeburn’s grand 
full length of Alexander, tenth Duke of 
Hamilton, restirg his right arm on _ his 
favorite Arab horse, led the series, starting 
at 500 guineas to fall to Agnew’s bid of 
3,300 guineas. The same Duke, who was 
England’s Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, 
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and married the Beckford heiress appeared 
here as a beautiful boy, painted by Rey- 
nolds, in crimson dress, with long brown 
locks flowing over his shoulders; this fine 
portrait came to Mr. Peid of Glasgow, for 
12,500 guineas. 

Then the Raeburn portraits of Douglas, 
eighth Duke, and William, eleventh Duke 
of Hamilton, when a child, which started 
at 800 guineas, and ran up in bids of 200 
guineas to reach 8,000; and the fine Beck- 
ford family portraits, that of the singularly 
handsome William Beckford, twice Lord 
Mayor of London, the friend of Pitt and 
supporter of Wilkes, painted twice in full 
length by Romney, and his son William 
Beckford, the immensely rich, gifted and 
capricious author of ‘‘ Vathek”’ painted by 
the same artist as a boy, looking out on the 
world with dreaming eyes which fell to 
Messrs. Duveen at 16.000 guineas. 

Most beautiful among the women here 
was the stately full length by Reynolds 
of Elizabeth Gunning, a famous beauty of 
her day, the wife of two Dukes and mother 
of four, for she had married the Duke of 
Hamilton and His Grace of Argyll, and 
had sons by each marriage. Starting at 
2,000 guineas this fine portrait was not 
dear at 7,000 guineas. 

When Romney’s lovely group of the 
Misses Beckford as children (reproduced 


herewith as a frontispiece) came forward, 
for which the artist himself is said to have 
had 100 guineas, Sir Joseph Duveen, who 
had already secured the boy Beckford, 
started the bidding with 10,000 guineas 
and it quickly, almost it seemed automatic- 
ally, as has been well said like an “arith- 
metical lullaby,” ran up in bids of 500 
guineas to 40,000 guineas, when a murmur 
of applause ran round the crowded sale 
room, but the bidding went on without a 
pause to 50,000 guineas, when the applause 
was unrestrained, and Sir Joseph quietly 
captured the painting, breaking down the 
strong reserve with his final bid of 52,000 
guineas, a record price, as I believe, for any 
single picture in Christie’s. 

At this point one seemed to feel the 
tension relax, though there were still some 
very interesting pictures to come—notably 
the Rubens’ ‘Daniel in the Lions Den,” 
sold in the 1882 Hamilton sale for 4,900 
guineas, rebought by the Duke in 1887 
for 2,100 guineas, and sold again last week 
for 2,400 guineas, and the saine Master’s 
beautiful ‘‘Loves of the Centaurs,” and 
Arcadian scene, instinct with the joy of 
physical life, which, starting at 200 guineas 
to fall at 750 guineas—the total amount 
of the day’s sale figuring at 168,000 guineas, 
the highest ever made in a single day in 
Christie’s rooms. 


THE AMERICAN EXHIBITION AT THE 
~ LUXEMBOURG 


BY CAPTAIN ERNEST PEIXOTTO 


OR the first time since the Exposition 

of 1y00, a representative exhibition 

of American Art has been held in Paris— 
held too in the most sacred temple of 
modern French art, the Luxembourg 
Museum. I wonder if the men who 
organized this exhibition in America fully 
realized its capital importance. How were 
the pictures chosen and was the novel 
method adopted suitable for the assembling 
of so unusual and so important a collection? 
Not that it was disappointing. On the 
contrary, it was in many ways a remark- 
able exhibition, but it seemed to me that 
it could have been so much more remark- 


able and could have so much better con- 
vinced the French critics and public of 
tke vigor and vitality of the American 
School of Painting. 

In the first place, the pictures sent from 
America were too small and too uniform 
in size to fill adequately the great wall- 
spaces of the Luxembourg galleries. In 
the second place; and by far the graver 
fault, our great masters of the past gener- 
ation—Winslow Homer, Homer Martin, 
Wyant, Twachtman, Inness, to mention 
only a few—were not represented by even 
Indeed, had it not been 

museums possessed a 


a single canvas. 
that the French 
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certain number of representative examples 
of the American School with which to 
enrich the collection sent over from 
America, the exhibition would bave looked, 
to all intents and purposes, like any current 
National or Pennsylvania Academy show. 

But M. Bénédite, the experienced di- 
rector of the Luxembourg Museum, to 
whose initiative the exhibition was largely 
due, knew how to remedy this defect to a 
certain extent, and gave lo the exhibition a 
dignity and an importance that it certainly 
would otherwise have lacked, by creating 
for it as handsome a setting as possible. 

The first great gallery was treated as a 
Salle d’Honneur. On the wall opposite 
the entrance, hung a _ superb Gobelin 
tapestry, with Sargent’s ‘‘Carmencita” 
at one side and Dannat’s “‘Contrebandier’ 
at the other. A second wall was similarly 
lung with Alexander’s ‘““Dame en Gris” 
and Dannat’s “Femme Rouge’’—all of 
these the property of tke Luxembourg. 
The other two walls, cut by doorways, 
were also hung with rich tapestries from 
the State collections. At either side of the 
doorways, pedestals were placed to hold 
Jo Davidson’s vivacious portrait busts of 
Pershing and Foch, General Bliss and 
Admiral Benson. 

From this Salle d’Honneur, a long vista 
opened through the three rooms hung with 
the pictures sent from America, while 
Wtistler’s ‘“‘Mother’” was seen at the 
extreme end of the vista in a fourth room. 

The first room was particularly American 
in character. In it Abbott Thayer’s 
dignified canvas struck its rare note of 
glowing golden gray, Paxton’s ‘‘Woman in 
Yellow” sung against its lavenders and 
greens, William Cotton’s sober present- 
ment of his “Mother” ably typified the 
elderly New England gentlewoman, George 
Bellows, in Lis ‘‘ Widow,” handled a gamut 
of blacks with masterly effect, while repre- 
sentative canvases by Smedley, Johansen, 
DeWitt Lockman, Louis Betts, Cecilia 
Beaux, Mary Cassatt and Jean McLane 
evinced tl e vivacity and brilliant technique 
of our portrait painters. But it was the 
landscapes in the room that were the most 
truly American. Jonas Lie, Bruce Crane, 
Gardner Symons, Ernest Lawson, Edward 
Redfield and John F. Carlson, all showed 


snow scenes (how many of them we do 


> 


paint!)—scenes that told of our brisk, 
clear Americar winter and told of it in a 
very direct and personal way, devoid of 
mood, sentiment or seatimentality, frank 
statements seen with the open eyes of 
observers rather than of thinkers and 
contrasting sharply with, say, the misty 
loveliness of Charles Hopkinson’s “Salem 
Bayer 

At one end of the second gallery Irving 
Wiles’ brilliant portrait of Charles Bit- 
tinger and his daughter, Louis Mora’s 
colorful Spanish ‘‘Brunettes” and Robert 
Henri’s “Dancing Girl,” with its warm 
flesh and its heated reds, formed a very 
gay panel, while opposite, in contrast, at 
the other end of the room, two deep-toned 
portraits by Wayman Adams and Charles 
S. Forbes flanked a very interesting canvas 
by Mme. Romaine-Brooks, a straight and 
simple figure in a cold gray dress standing 
against the yellowish atmosphere of a 
Paris evening. Beside it, Bryson Bur- 
roughs’ ‘‘Holv Women at the Sepulchre” 
struck a similar gray note, a picture full of 
feeling and highly decorative in quality. 
Another charming canvas in this room was 
Alden Weir’s “‘Girls and Donkey,” decor- 
ative also in arrangement and subtle and 
lovely in color as a rare old piece of ancient 
tapestry. Chauncey Ryder, Robert Spen- 
cer, Roy Brown, Edward Rook and How- 
ard Russell Butler upheld the high techni- 
eal excellence of the American landscape 
painters in this room. 

The third gallery, as a whole, produced 
upon the beholder an impression of paleness 
and highness ot key. Emil Carlsen’s opal- 
escent ““Oh, ye of Little Faith,’ evanescent 
and misty as dawn, Eugene Paul Ulmann’s 
cool ‘Nude,’ Colin Campbell Cooper’s 
sunlit “‘Fifth Avenue,” Childe Hassam’s 
“Looking into the Little South Room” 
with its dominant blues and greens and 
Cameron Burnside’s large decorative panel, 
“Hommage of the Red Cross to France;” 
all struck this note of peariy grayness. 
Contrasting with them, Victor Higgins’ 
colorful Indian ‘Pumpkin Girl,’’ Albert 
Sterner’s rich portrait of his wife, Leslie 
Cauldwell’s vigorous ‘‘ Aviator” and George 
Luks’ well-known and masterly ‘‘ Woman 
and Macaws”’ sounded notes of fuller color. 

The three rooms above mentioned con- 
tain all the pictures that were sent from 
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America, all that were hung. And I 
cannot but reiterate what I have said 
before: how much more impressive they 
would have been had they been supple- 
mented by others and had they included 
some of the finest examples of American 
art lent by our public and private col- 
lections. This was the intention, I was 
told, of the French organizers of this exhi- 
bition who had hoped to see the Directors 


_of some of our great museums. associated 


with the men on the American committee. 
How their original idea was modified and 
what happened to change the exhibition 
into a purely current display, no one in 
Paris seemed to know. 

This omission, as I have said, was reme- 
died as much as possible by adding to these 
three rooms two others in which were 
assembled the best examples of American 
Art to be found in Paris. In the first of 
these two rooms hung Whistler’s ““MotLer” 
flanked, at each side, by two little master- 
pieces by Walter Gay. At one end, 
Tanner’s “Pilgrims at Emmaus,” full of 
deep religious feeling, hung between Red- 
field’s poetic ““Canal en Hiver,”’ vigorous 
and solid, but not modeled with the smash- 
ing directness of his more recent canvases 
and William Picknell’s handsome turquoise 
“Morning on the Mediterranean.” Frie- 
seke’s lovely ‘““Nude”’ that first won him 
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fame, two fine Richard Millers, a romantic 
moonlight by Ben Foster, Alexander Harri- 
son’s most ambitious achievement, his 
“Arcady,” Max Bohm’s “Golden Hour,” 
reminiscent of the opulent Venetians, all 
struck a modern note, but tempered with 
the best traditions of the past, while 
Winslow Homer’s “Summer Night,” with 
its silvery moonlit sea, its shadows and 
dancing figures, was sheer beauty seen 
through free American eyes. 

In a smaller room adjoining hung a few 
more notable canvases. MacCameron’s 
“London Slums,’’ wl ose ghostly faces are 
Goyaesque in their pitiless realism, two 
of Mme. Romaine Brooks’ very personal 
paintings and two landscapes by Harry 
B. Lachman, recently purchased by the 
Luxembourg. 

Carefully placed through the various 
galleries were a number of small pieces of 
sculpture, among which might be specially 
noted Paul Manship’s beautiful “‘ Dancer 
and Gazelles,”’ Sterling Calder’s sturdy 
“Man-Cub,” Janet Scudder’s ‘‘ Diane En- 
fant,” a graceful nude by Robert Aitken, 
James Earl Fraser’s well-known “End of 
the Trail’? and Charles Grafly’s portrait 
bust of Paul Bartlett. Saint-Gaudens, 
MacMonnies and John Flanagan were 
again only represented by sculptures sent 
from French collections. 
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HE American Academy in Rome bas 

just closed an exhibition at the Century 
Club of the work of its graduates—archi- 
tects, painters, sculptors. These men are 
leaders in American practice and talent 
in their respective fields; the American 
Academy in Rome has placed its stamp 
upon them giving them the weapons with 
which careers are carved, knowledge and 
technical training in constant association 
with the workmanship and prowess of 
Renaissance Rome as well as the ancient 
city of the Caesars. They have thus been 
able to make contact with the channels of 
thought that guided the artistic output of 
an age the emulation of which is at once 
our joy and our despair. 


The exhibition in question contains 
examples of the work of the architects: 
John Russell Pope, Lucian Smith, H. Van 
Buren Magonigle, Edgar I. Williams, 
William S. Koyle, Alfred Githens; the 
sculptors: H. A. MacNeil, Charles Keck, 
Paul Manship, John Gregory, Albin Pol- 
asek, Sherry Fry; the painters: F. Tolles 
Chamberlin, Eugene Savage, Barry Faulk- 
ner, Ezra Winter, F. P. Fairbanks, Charles 
Stickroth, all of whom owe a debt of 
gratitude for a golden opportunity to the 
foresight of the founders of the Academy 
and to the energy and educational policy 
of its present administrators. 

The American Academy in Rome is an 
established institution with a history be- 
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ginning in 1894, over a quarter century 
of yeoman work and unbroken faith so 
that the best traditions of the arts might 
prosper on our own soil. It was in the 
fertile brain of that most distinguished 
American architect, Charles F. McKim, 
that the idea of such an Academy was born; 
under his fervor and enthusiasm, together 
with that of Daniel Burnham, it took 
shape; to their unswerving devotion to 
this idea, their gifts to it of money and 
time; to their inspiring example; to the 
years of Frank Millet’s unselfish service; 
and to the adherence of such others as 
La Farge and Saint-Gaudens, now gone, 
Mowbray, French and Blashfield, happily 
still active among us, that the seed came 
to its present fine fruition. 

In Rome the American Academy occu- 
pies the finest site in the city. Its build- 
ings stand upon the summit of Mount 
Janiculum, the highest point within the 
walls. Near its gates lies the ground over 
which Garibaldi fought in 1849; in one of 
its buildings he made his headquarters for 
the last time and the siege left it in ruins. 
From the Academy windows and _ terraces 
one sees the dome of Saint Peters, mother 
church of them all, and all Rome lies 
stretched out beneath. 

The American Academy in Rome offers 
opportunities for architects, painters and 
sculptors in its School of Fine Arts, and 
for archaeologists, historians and students 
of literature in its School of Classical 
Studies. The latter was founded in 1895 
and a union between the two institutions 
was effected in 1912. Although its two 
coordinate branches are called ‘‘schools,” 
they are not schools in any commonly 
accepted sense. The Academy is not for 
teaching rudiments, it does not have classes, 
nor does it even impose a very rigid pre- 
scribed course. Its beneficiaries are those 
who have advanced far beyond the pre- 
liminary stages in their various callings. 
They come to Rome for enlargement and 
fuller development of their knowledge and 
talents through first hand contact with the 
records of the past. What the Academy 
offers—its Prize of Rome—is not meant to 
be benevolent assistance to worthy youth, 
but the means whereby the best material 
discoverable may be raised to its highest 
powers for the elevation of American art 


and letters. The Academy sends out 
Fellows annually and offers in addition 
the privilege of its facilities to the fellow- 
ship holders sent out from fifteen American 
Universities, and other edticational insti- 
tutions. Fellows are chosen in competi- 
tions held throughout America. 

Tle American Academy in Rome is a 
national institution and it is erected upon 
tle underlying conception of the value of 
and need for collaborative work among 
artists. Its students come from all parts 
of the United States; and they are thrown 
together in working out their problems: 
“Not Fellowships only, but fellowship 
truly.”” It is most enlightening to note 
that the Board of Trustees of the Academy 
is composed of representatives of the 
provinces of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, archaeology, Jiterature, and history; 
it is furthermore stipulated that three- 
fifths of the Trustees must at all times be 
professionally engaged in their respective 
types of work and that the three major 
fine arts must always be represented by 
no less than two-thirds of the professional 
members of the Board. Devoted experts 
thus control the destiny of the American 
Academy in Rome. 

The exhibition just closed is an index 
of the Academy’s success and usefulness 
and a sustained test of its policy of edu- 
cational work. The collection of draw- 
ings, paintings, photographs, reliefs, figures, 
etc., is to be sent on tour throughout the 
country as one of its regular traveling 
exhibitions, by the American Federation 
of Arts. 


Colorado Springs is to have a permanent 
museum and art school which will be known 
as the Broadmoor Art Academy. _Mr. and 
Mrs. Spencer Penrose have given for this 
purpose their Dale Street residence and 
have provided a fund for its maintenance 
covering a period of five years. The plan 
is to start the school on a modest basis 
and expand it later. Mr. Eggers, the 
director of the. Chicago Art Institute, 
visited Colorado Springs at the request of 
those interested in the new school and 
museum, and gave valuable advice in 
regard to organization. Among other ad- 
visers have been H. V. Poor and Robert 


Reid. 


LEWIS AND CLARK 


A MONUMENTAL GROUP BY 


CHARLES KECK 
RECENTLY EREOTED IN 
CHARLOTTESVILLE VIRGINIA 


A COVERED BRIDGE 


SKETCH BY JOSEPH PENNELL 


THE BILL BOARD MENACE 


A SERIES OF 


HE sketches by Mr. Joseph Pennell 

which are reproduced herewith, were 
made recently from trains and motors and 
on various walks. They graphically set 
forth the extent to which bill boards are 
being used at this time for advertising 
purposes to the great detriment of the 
country—and they do not exaggerate. 

Beauty is essentially an asset to a city, 
a town, a nation. Everyone, or almost 
everyone, including those who thought- 
lessly despoil it, are influenced by it. The 
more beautiful a city the greater the num- 
ber wlo visit it and the greater the pride 
which residents take in it. 

The same is true of landscape. Switzer- 
land has wisely conserved her scenic beauty 
not merely for esthetic reasons but in order 
that she may continue to allure the tourists. 

To ruthlessly mar fine scenery is, there- 
fore, thriftless as well as unkind, and as the 
pleasure derived from a beautiful view is 
greater than from almost any other source, 
it is also a sort of robbery. 
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SKETCHES 


BY JOSEPH PENNELL 

These facts were called forcefully to 
attention by Mr. Pennell in a paper on 
‘The Curse of the Bill Board” presented 
at the annual meeting of the Ohio Women’s 
Clubs, in Cleveland, Ohio, October 14th. 

Bill boards are, to be sure, an old evil 
but since the war they seem to have multi- 
pled with great rapidity and it is this 
which has caused Mr. Pennell grave alarm. 
He attributes this increased popularity 
of bill board publicity to the successful 
use of bill boards during the war by the 
Government under the auspices of the 
committee of which he, himself, was vice- 
chairman. It is, perhaps this very fact 
which has made Mr. Pennell the more 
urgent in calling attention to the present 
menace. 

In his address at Cleveland he said in 
part: “Where a few months ago I saw 
boskey woods, winding streams and 
stretches of farm lands, mountain heights, 
I now see tle most artless and most inane 
announcements of the most useless and 
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THE GOOD ROAD 


PERERA 9 


THE APPROACH TO THE CITY 


SKETCH BY JOSEPH PENNELL 


SKETGH BY JOSEPH PENNELL 


= FERRY SKETCH BY JOSEPH PENNELL 


COMING IN SIGHT OF THE MOUN®FAINS 


KETCH BY JOSEPH PENNELL 
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the most tawdry and even unnecessary 
articles. If I walk or drive on country 
roads it is the same. On vacant lots, 
between country houses, it is the same and 
from the highest skyscraper to the newest 
hole dug in the ground, it is the same. 

“We prate of design and worship com- 
merce. We love music-—canned; we adore 
murals by the roadside in the form of 
advertisements. And to look at these 
things we must ‘mind our step’ and look 
to ‘safety first... .. This despite art 
museums, art galleries, art exhibitions. 
These are the museums, the galleries of the 
people, the things they see, the things from 
whicl: they form their standards, their 
ideas of art and literature. From one 
person who visits a museum, a thousand, a 
hundred thousand are slapped in the face 
by these things.” 

Giving concrete examples Mr. Pennell 
ealled attention to bill boards at Horseshoe 
Curve (one of the most beautiful panoramas 
in the United States), at Niagara and at 
the gates of one of our most noted and 
picturesque universities. That some of 
the designs are being made by di. tinguisked 
artists does not, to Mr. Pennell’s mind 
lessen the evil. 

In vigorous language he urged that the 
idealism on which we pride ourselves as a 
nation be demonstrated in an effort to 
overcome this flagrant form of commer- 
cialism. In alarm he suggested that we 
might soon “ride in a tunnel of signs” 


whenever we took a railroad train. And 
he fears for the worst inasmuch as the evil 
represents money making. He urged 
strongly the passage of laws to prohibit 
bill board advertising and recommended 
as a practical means that they he “taxed 
out of existence.” 

He suggested, furthermore, that the 
lumber which had been used for building 
these signs, to say nothing oi the paint 
required in painting them, would have 
gone a long way toward upbuilding and 
rehabilitating some of the devastated 
sections of France. He would like to see 
the land on which they are erected put 
under cultivation to feed our nation and 
otLer nations, to bring down the high cost 
of living. 

He claims that the practice is ‘‘an abomi- 
nation,” that the advertising signs of the 
cities ““make night hideous” and our great 
streets “pathetically vulgar” and that the 
daylight signs on the boulevards and steam 
railways obliterate the beauty of nature 
to us and impoverish our nation. 

“We have got,” be said in bis concluding 
remarks “‘to suppress tLese things or give 
up prating of art.” 

After Mr. Pennell’s paper was concluded 
a resolution was introduced and unani- 
mously passed that steps be taken to sup- 
press out-door advertising in the State of 
Ohio. It was announced that the City of 
Cincinnati Lad already taken steps to this 
end. 


ART AND AMERICANIZATION 


ARTS AND CRAFTS OF THE HOMELANDS EXHIBITION 


NDER the management of Mr. Allen 

Eaton, field secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, and the joint 
auspices of the American Federation of 
Arts and the University of the State of 
New York, an exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
of the Homelands was held at the Albright 
Gallery, Buffalo, from October 22d to 
November 2d, and in the Education Build- 
ing, Albany, from November 23d to Decem- 
ber 2d. The exhibitions although of 
similar character were not, so far as exbibits 
went, the same, many of the articles 


shown in Buffalo being lent by Buffalo’s 
foreign citizens and promptly returned to 
them at the close of the exhibition there. 
Mr. Allen Eaton secured the exhibits for 
both cities and the success of both displays 
is largely attributable to the great amount 
of time, labor and enthusiasm that he put 
into the work. Mrs. Cornelia B. Sage 
Quinton, the director of the Albright Gal- 
lery, has stated that the exbibition there 
was one of the most. beautiful and success- 
ful that that Gallery has ever held: The 
attendance exceeded 41,000. 


HUNGARIAN DANCERS 


The following interesting description of 
the exhibition was written by a special 
correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor and published in that paper on 
November 17th under the caption ‘An 
Exhibition That Was Vital.” 

“The Albright Gallery in Buffato did a 
very human thing the other day. Not 
that it was the only one in its record. 
Not, indeed, that other galleries do not 
do human things. But such are departures, 
and too many museums are content to 
remain calm, dignified, learned—and de- 
serted, functioning as warehouses. 

“This event at the Albright Gallery, 
officially known as the Exhibition of the 
Arts and Crafts of the Homelands, was a 
display of the artistic accomplishments of 
the immigrant races in the United States. 
From tenement and farm, from smoky 
kitchen and sunless chamber, they were 
collected, Buffalo, Detroit, Boston, other 
cities contributing. And to accommodate 
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HOMELANDS EXHIBITION, BUFFALO 


these humble bits of craft the great walls 
and corridors ot the splendid Albright 
Gallery were cleared of their permanent 


exhibits, though all sorts of rules and 
customs were broken. In place of the 
Old Masters came the New Peoples. 


Where bad hung the Redfields and In- 
nesses was a brave array of the lace work 
of the Sophie Kremeneffs and Thamar 
Nijinskys. The Symons and Duvenecks 
gave way to embroideries from the pains- 
taking fingers of the Johanna Kroghs and 
Olga Zbories, and the loving handiwork of 
the carving Pietros and the brass stamping 
Giuseppis replaced the sleek bronzes and 
self-sufficient marbles. 

“Does it seem somewhat tawdry and 
cheapening, all this? Then your imagina- 
tion plays you false, and your hand is not 
touching the hand of your fellow man. 
For if Learning and Riches turned away, 
Happiness and Service and Brotherhood 
came in, and at their heels more visitors 


He 


ITALIAN EXHIBIT 


FRENCH EXHIBIT 


HOMELANDS EXHIBITION, BUFFALO 


HOMELANDS EXHIBITION, BUFFALO 


NORWEGIAN AND SWEDISH EXHIBITION HOMELANDS EXHIBITION, BUFFALO 


JUGO-SLAV EXHIBITION HOMBELANDS EXHIBITION, BUFFALO 


_Jugo-Slavs, 
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than had ever before passed the gallery 
turnstiles in a single day. 

“And best of all, this aes the idea 
of Allen Eaton of the American Federation 
of Fine Arts and fostered by the Federation, 
the State, and the City, was a real Ameri- 
canization scheme. Not one of these 
pseudo-Americanization attempts that 
would make all new citizens alike by a 
steam-roller leveling process; nor those that 
try to muffle cries for better things with 
the American flag. It was, instead, a 
plan that won appreciation by giving ap- 
preciation, that sought to make America 
a benefactor by asking her new sons and 
daughters to bestow benefactions. No 
wonder that so many in Buffalo seemed 
to have discovered the museum for the 
first time. No wonder, when the corridors 
filled with foreign-born who came again 
and again, eyes shining, feet hurrying, 
proud in the acclamation of their fellow 
citizens, that the man who had brought it 
all to realization exclaimed: ‘This is help- 
ing endear our country to the millions who 
come from other lands, and its compen- 
sation in human gratitude is the greatest 
I have ever known.’ 

“There’s no need to tell of all the exhibits. 
Suffice to say that there were several dis- 
plays arranged by the natives of more than 
twenty European countries. There were 
Tzecho-Slovaks, Armenians 


Syrians, Ukrainians. And in one room 


‘where a group of prints of the homelands 
“were shown, but not intended for sale, 


orders. for over two hundred were 
received. 

“Perhaps the best was the entertain- 
ment given by the different national groups. 
The Hungarians came from the mills with 
an orcbestra from the old country. Forty 
Italian children danced the Tarantella— 
half of them had begged rides on motor 
trucks to get there—and they danced, 
danced, danced all the afternoon, without 
intermission, it seemed, so great was their 
zeal. 

“Then that evening the men danced and 
sang until they had to hurry back to the 
mills for the night sbift. And it is not 
easy to forget the words, so earnestly 
spoken and so significant, of the Italian 


chairman that night: ‘I have lived in 
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America twenty-two years. I, like other 
Italians, have not known whether or not 
we were welcome to your fairs and exhi- 
bitions, but now we know, and it makes 
all the difference in the world to us.’ 

“On the Ukrainian night the Ukrainian 
Dramatic Club was to have given a short 
play, but some of the players couldn’t 
come, and at the last moment two young 
girls, feeling that the Ukraine must be 
represented, agreed to do some folk dancing. 
As they danced so merrily about the marble 
corridors before some 2,000 people, one 
could not help noticing that the shoes of 
one were broken through in a half dozen 
places. But the reputation of the home- 
land was at stake and she did more credit 
to the Ukraine than she knew of. 

“One cannot go into the details, nor 
is there need. The important thing to 
note is that these people were really making 
their contributions. They were actually 
participating, and after all, a country’s 
future depends upon the extent to which 
her people participate. Democracy means, 
more than anything else, participation. 

“A big thing, a vital thing, a human 
thing, was accomplished in Buffalo that 
week. It had nothing to do with Old 
Masters, and rare examples, and doubtful 
attributions; it shared nothing with the 
prevalent art education which makes so 
much of schools, and dates, and carbon 
prints. But it accomplished more in a few 
days toward a real appreciation and love 
for art than a thousand crowned canvases 
and curatored corridors all in a row. 

“On one of the first days of the exhi- 
bition a young Finnish Socialist attended, 
but explained to a Finnish attendant (he 
did not speak English) that he suspected 
these sort of things because he thought 
them capitalistic schemes backed by special 
interests. But the attendant won him 
over and later he brought bis children and 
many of his friends. And on the last 
night this man, earning but a small wage 
in the mills, handed the attendant a $10 
bill, and said, ‘This bill is for the American 
Federation of Arts as the expression of 
appreciation of one Finn for what this 
exhibition has done. And I wish every 
Finn in Buffalo could give $10 for what 
this has done for us.’”’ 


LEO ORNSTEIN AT THE PIANO 
Awarded $1,500 prize and Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Gold Medal 


LEON KROLL 


THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
IN CHICAGO 


BY LENA M. 


T the Art Institute in Chicago, the 
thirty-second annual exhibition of 
American oil paintings and sculpture was 
opened with the customary festivities of 
music and reception lines with tea tables 
presided over by patrons of the arts, the 
afternoon of November 6th and 
December 10th. This was the first of the 
national collections of contemporary art 
offered to the public in the winter of 1919- 
1920, a full year after the close of the war. 
Activities in 


closed 


the creative arts are un- 
questionably influenced by the nervous 
tension prevailing in all phases of social 
and business life. Those artists who gave 
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McCAULEY 


themselves unreservedly to painting or 
drawing for publicity, or some other form 
of war work, have found it difficult to return 
to the quiet of their studios and to compose 
their minds for interpretative work. It 
is even difficult to awaken a lively interest 
in exhibitions as part of the ari life of the 
winter. And it is not strange that the 
first large showing of contemporary art in 
Chicago, should reflect the indifferent 
attitude of painters and sculptors whose 
energies for a time were mobilized to give 
publicity for the Allies and to win the war 
by their messages in the various campaigns 
of the government. 


WHEN SHE WAS A LITTLE GIRL 
Awarded $1,000 prize and Potter Palmer Gold Medal 


The American oi] paintings and sculpture 
of the thirty-second annual exhibition 
present no epoch-making works. The 
sculpture never claims importance owing 
to the difficulty of transporting marble 
and bronze and the fact that monumental 
works are erected permanently at stated 


LILIAN WESTCOTT HALE 


places as a rule. Every few years, a very 
distinguished example of sculpture makes 
an appearance; but at present as on many 
occasions, the small piece of sculpture is in 
evidence; and in this particular season 
there are not more than two or three works 
Miss Evelyn Long- 


to claim attention. 
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man’s female figure ““The Future,” was 
awarded the William M. R. French Gold 
Medal by the Art Institute Alumni As- 
sociation. Gilbert P. Riswold’s portrait 
bust, “Miss Lucille Palmer,’’ Victor Sal- 
vatore’s “‘Dawn”’ and Louis Mayer’s por- 
trait bust “‘Julia,’’ received Honorable 
Mention from the Jury. There is nothing 
further to be said of the sculpture. 

The paintings, 218 in number, by 176 
artists fill eight galleries. Immediately, 
one misses the distinguished work of eastern 
men and women, and the portrait painters 
of the natior, and the first rank of the 
Middle West. While certain well known 
names appear in the catalogue, their can- 
vases are not representative. Even tle 
well known Center Bridge group neglected 
to send striking pictures. What they have 
sent is ineffective. 

Of the 218 paintings by 176 artists, 
there are fifty invited paintings chiefly 
those that won honors in last season’s 
exhibitions in New York and the East. 
Of the 168 remaining, seventy-five come 
from fifty Chicago painters. The entire 
168 canvases were chosen by the jury 
from about 800 submitted. Thus the 
jury accepted less than one-fourth that 
passed before them. The jury consisted 
of eight men: Robert Allerton, Edward B. 
Butler, Arvid Ny olm and Rudolph Ingerle 
of Chicago, and Philip L. Hale, George W. 
Bellows, Charles C. Curran and Edward 
W. Redfield from the East. Acting under 
the irrational impulse of the times, some 
member of this jury suggested that the 
old order of voting be passed by, and that 
each juror choose pictures according to his 
taste. If this scheme was carried out 
exactly to fill the wall space, each of these 
men selected twenty-one paintings. To 
this may be due the vast range of merit 
from refined painting of a high order to 
the crude sketch and freak work which 
disfigures the exhibition. 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Gold 
Medal and prize $1,500 was awarded a 
portrait of Leo Ornstein by Leon Kroll. 
The Potter Palmer Gold Medal and $1,000 
was given to a study, ““When She Was a 
Little Girl,” by Mrs. Philip L. Hale. The 


Norman Wait Harris silver medal and 
$500 went to ‘The Line Storm,” by 
Frederick Waugh. The Norman Wait 
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Harris Bronze Medal and $300 was awarded 
“The Barracks,”’ by Robert Spencer. 

The Martin B. Cahn $100 prize for the 
best painting by a Chicago artist was given 
to Frank V. Dudley’s, ““The Sentinels,” a 
landscape in winter in the dunes of Indiana, 
and Honorable Mention was accorded 
work by Everett L. Warner, Leon Kroll 
and George Luks. 

If this exhibition represents the status 
of American painting today, it is very 
evident that the hour of change is at hand. 
The entire collection does not present one 
brilliant canvas of creative value, or 
original thought. Portraiture leads in the 
well painted and well composed “Reflec- 
tion’”’ (self-portrait), by Kyokei Inukai and 
the official portrait “‘Frank Duveneck,” 
by Dixie Selden; and the ideal drawing 
and color represented by “Motherhood 
Triumphant” (the Madonna idea), by 
Clarles W. Hawthorne and thence the 
level rapidly falls to the ordinary. 

Of course, John F. Carlson’s “‘ Winter 
Rigor” with its Carnegie Prize award is 
here (but many a Carlson is better); Olaf 
Brauner’s “Prof. Titchener,” Wayman 
Adams’ big sketch of “The Conspiracy,” 
Joseph Binder’s “The Old Talmudist,” 
Dines Carlsen’s, ““The Jade Bowl,’ Daniel 
Garber’s “Orchard Window” which won a 
Temple Medal, and Walter Ufer’s paintings 
of Indian life at Taos, and beyond these 
with the exception of two or three light- 
some notes from Pauline Palmer, Anna L. 
Stacey, Carl Kraft and Frederick Grant 
of Chicago, the canvases range one by one, 
dutl in tone or arrogantly iconoclastic, but 
repetitions of tales and scenes of long ago, 
unless the dependence is placed on an 
arrangement of line wherein they invariably 
fail ot the first principles of decorative 
design. 

The only object in writing frankly of this 
exbibition and passing over the opportunity 
to cite lists of names of exhibitors in a 
pleasant vein, is in an endeavor to present 
the question so that the exhibitors them- 
selves will realize that American art has 
come to a parting of the ways. 

All large exhibitions at art museums 
should guard against a condition such as 
this. As previously stated, the leading 
eastern painters and the leading middle 
west painters in the majority are absent. 


THE FUTURE 


EVELYN B. LONGMAN 


Awarded William M. R. French Gold Medal, Art Institute Alumni Association 


None of the better known portrait painters 
ire represented. Only Robert Vonnoh, 
vho has a small unimportant sketch is here. 
[The very men and women that uphold the 
raditions of American art are absent while 
here is a goodly sprinkling of the so-called 
‘independents” and the iconoclast school. 
fet none of these have anything startling 
or all their declarations. 


Yes, the hour has come, American 
painters, to look beyond and _ discover 
something more than echoes of the Center- 
bridge school of landscape, and something 
more than splashes of color or fantastic 
nudes, and outlandish poses and costumes, 
in figure paintings. No language can hope 
for understanding unless there are ideas 
back of its printed or painted symbols. 
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ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AND CRAFTS—OCT. 1t5<TO NOV= 11, 1919 


BY FLORENCE N. LEVY : 


HE idea of an industrial art exposition 
in St. Louis originated in the St. 
Louis Art League; it was not a commercial 
enterprise. They were very successful in 
securing the cooperation of the municipal 
departments of St. Louis, but only fairly 
so in reference to the art organizations both 
local and in other cities. The Missouri 
Federation of Women’s Clubs arranged 
afternoon and evening programs during 
the latter part of the Exposition. An 
Americanization program was arranged 
with a different nationality each evening. 
Exercises were held every afternoon by 
either the department of music or the 
athletic department of the Public Schools. 
The building in which the exposition 
was held—the old Southern Hotel—had 
once been the pride of St. Louis. Its 
spacious halls with columns topped by 
Tonic capitals, its old dining rooms and 
parlors, lent themselves admirably to the 
purpose. Unfortunately the building is 
dirty and out of repair and the rain came 
through leaky skylights and damaged 
some of the exhibits. 

The colors of the Exposition were purple, 
yellow and green. At the entrance the 
rain had washed the streamers frequently 
until they became harmonized in rather an 
attractive way. Inside, a lounging room 
had been carefully planned by Dawson- 
Watson under the auspices of the Art 
League. Elsewhere, with one or two 
exceptions, the crudeness of the color was 
evident at every turn. 

Some of the exhibits were very successful. 
The room devoted to the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis was a model both from the 
point of the objects shown and the method 
of display. The walls were hung with a 
deep cream material and numerous doors 
in the room were hidden by red velvet 
curtains while cream cheesecloth was hung 
at the windows. The cases were painted 
a dull cream and Jined with the same 
inaterial as the walls. The exhibit included 
Persian pottery, Chinese porcelain, some 
armor, and Italian embroidered vestment, 
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copies of early American silver, glass, etc. 

Tke Boston Museum was represented by 
educational charts showing study of its 
collection and also by paintings from its 
Art School. The Brooklyn Museum, in 
cooperation with ““Women’s Wear,” had a 
series of mounts with modern laces and 
embroideries inspired by study of the 
collection in the Brooklyn Museum. 

The St. Louis School of Fine Arts, which 
forms part of Washington University, 
showed some very well bound books with 
tooled covers; basketry, weaving and 
pottery were also represented. 

The Section devoted to occupational 
therapy was always crowded with an 
interested group of people. 

An entire room was given over to the 
graphic arts with an excellent exhibit 
installed by the Ben Franklin’ Club. 
Several of the newspapers also bad good 
exbibits showing every operation from the 
presentation of the editor’s rough copy 
and the original photograph to the printed 
page of text and the rotogravure section of 
a Sunday paper. 

The City Departments were quite fully 
represented and in each case the exhibit 
was well planned and displayed even if not 
very extensive. These included the art 
department of the Public Schools both 
elementary and high; the Public Library, 
Department of Parks, and City Planning 
Commission. The Mayor and City Cham- 
berlain visited the Exposition one morning 
when I was there and spent an hour or 
more studying the exhibits. 

The Federal Government cooperated by 
sending an Indian exhibit, notably baskets 
and blankets and Indians were at work in 
their native costumes. The Mint had a 
press and demonstrated the method of 
engraving bank notes. 

The Art League of St. Louis used for its 
own exhibits the central hall on the second 
floor where they had a wall with etchings, a 
few paintings, some small sculpture and a 
group of cases with various forms of craft 
work, jewelry, china painting, batik, toys, 


| 
| 


etc. The Associated Photographers of St. 
Louis made a fair showing in a separate 
room on the main floor. A stained and 
painted glass window was displayed by 
Emil Frei. 

The commercial exhibits were not a 
success. The Cadillac:was well displayed, 
_ although many considered it entirely out 
of place, even in an industrial arts expo- 
sition. Personally I felt that the lines of 
the car and the perfection of finish were 
_worthy of inclusion. The colors of the 
exposition were successfully used on the 
| tables and at the windows, around the 
columns they were carried to excess. 

A piano manufacturer had an entire 
room and a fairly successful attempt at 
display was made by a firm of shoe manu- 
facturers. The exhibit of the Retailers of 
St. Louis was an excellent example of what 
not to do. 

Most of the commercial toys were 
(entirely lacking in artistic qualities, but a 
f group of moving toys included a well con- 
| structed mountain with trains going in and 
\ out of tunnels in an interesting way. An 
. aeroplane in constant motion attracted 
) much attention. 

The exposition can be summed up in 
{that there were a few very successful and 
“worth while” exhibits, but the majority 
‘were a distinct disappointment to the 
| managers as well as to the visitors. 
The Conference on Industrial Art (it 
\ was scarcely large enough to be called a 
(convention) was opened on Thursday, Oct- 
(ober 30th, at 11:30 A. M., with Joseph 
] Pennell as temporary chairman and he was 
\later elected permanent chairman. The 
lmeeting was resumed at 2:30 P. M. and 
¢again at 11 A. M. the following morning 
¢and adjourned at 1 P. M. Friday to meet 
tat the call of the chairman. 

The most active participants in addition 
{to the chairman were: Judge Charles Allen, 
]President of the St. Louis Art League; 
{Mary Powell, head of Art Department St. 
lLouis Public Library; Dr. Dixon, President 
|Tulane University, New Orleans; John J. 
\ Fitzgerald, Secretary, Paterson Chamber 
cof Commerce; Louise Greene, instructor 
cof industrial design at Technical High 
‘School in Detroit, and your representative. 

Frequent reference was made to Profes- 
ssor Halsey C. Ives, the founder of the St. 
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Louis Museum, and the opening day of the 
Conference was known as “Ives Day.” 

A number of resolutions were passed. 
The subjects of these resolutions were: 

1. Endorsing a National Department of 
Art with a secretary who would be a mem- 
ber of the cabinet. 

2. Appealing to the Secretary of Com- 
merce to organize traveling exhibits of 
industrial art under the auspices of a 
committee of seven of whom three should 
be nominated by the industries and four 
by the art societies. 

3. Urging the passage of a law for the 
better protection of designs. 

4. Approving the objects of the Expo- 
sition and spirit of cooperation displayed 
by the City Departments. 

The Exposition of Industrial Arts and 
Crafts held in St. Louis is one expression 
of the recent recognition in the United 
States of the important part that art plays 
in industry. The feeling that something 
ought to be done is evident everywhere. 
This new consciousness among manu- 
facturers on the one hand and artists and 
educators on the other is bringing about 
much discussion. It is a matter that 
requires that earnest consideration of the 
best minds in the country. 


The National Society of Craftsmen held 
its annual exhibition this year in the Gal- 
leries of the Art Alliance, 10 East 47th 
Street, from December 8th to 27th. In 
connection with this exhibition demon- 
strations were given on Wednesday even- 
ings in bookbinding, batik, tapestry weav- 
ing, jewelry, modeling and polychrome 
painting by instructors in the school of 
craftsmen. 


The American Society of Miniature 
Painters is holding its twenty-first Annual 
exhibition in the Arden Studios, Scribner 
Building, New York. An interesting exhi- 
bition of faience from the Durant Kilns 
has been simultaneously set forth in these 
galleries. 


Inthe Memorial Art Gallery of Rochester, 
N. Y., exhibitions of recent works by 
Maurice Fromkes, Fred Wagner, and 
Aaron H. Gorson, and an exhibition of 
Chinese paintings and Japanese textiles 
have been lately shown. 
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WHY BOTHER ABOUT ART? 


Because a knowledge of Art can give you 
more pleasure than almost anything else. 
It can make you rich. It can give you a 
vista—and a vision. It reveals hidden 
beauty. It is like the window in the work- 
shop that lets in the sunshine and gives a 
beautiful outlook—it makes life more 
worth while. It makes common things 
more valuable. A flower pot is worth a 
few cents, a bowl of the same clay a few 
dollars—a vase exquisitely formed and 
finely glazed or decorated sometimes hun- 
dreds of dollars. The difference between 
a kitchen chair and a Chippendale chair 
is a matter not of materials but Art. 
The cities of Europe are visited because 
they are beautiful—works ot civic art. 
The artistic home is the one everyone would 
choose. The difference is a matter of 
choice—taste. If you want to know how, 
you must know about art. Art is one of 
the few things in the world that is per- 
manent—the art of Greece is still the glory 
of that great nation. So is the art of Italy, 
of France. And France, which is known as 
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the most artistic of nations, has lately 
proved herself most valiant, most courage- 
ous, most enduring. Art is a factor in 
the civilization for which the Great War 
was fought and for which many gave their 
lives. It is for all. It enriches life, both 
for the individual and for the nation. 


WHAT IS THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF ARTS DOING? 


If Art is so large a factor in civilization, 
so important an asset in the life of the 
individual and the nation—what should we 
do about it? What is the American Feder- 
ation of Arts—-our National Art Organiza- 
tion doing about it? The question is a 
fair one and here, in brief, is the answer. 

The American Federation of Arts is: 


1. Sending out exhibitions of high stand- 
ard. 

2. Circulating illustrated 
authoritative writers. 

3. Publishing a monthly illustrated mag- 
azine (THE AMERICAN MaGazINeE OF ART). 

4. Issuing a yearly Art Directory (The 
American Art Annual). 

5. Conducting a campaign for better War 
Memorials. 

6. Holding an Annual Convention. 

7. Serving as a National Art Clearing 
House. 

8. Supplying 
courses, etc. 

9. Helping to establish Art Commissions. 

10. Getting better Art legislation. 

11. Striving to advance Art education. 

12. Encouraging the development of 
Industria! Art. 


Finally—through these and other means 
correlating in a co-operative way all the 
art interests of the country. 


by 


lectures 


Art information, study 


HOW IT IS BEING DONE 


This work which the American Feder- 
ation of Arts js doing is being accomplished 
(1) through its Washington office under 
the direction of its secretary and editor; 
(2) its field secretary who is continuously 
on the road; (3) its extension secretary, 
whose office is in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York; (4) its various commit- 
tees; (5) the co-operation of its chapters 
in all parts of the country. 


Last April the Federation secured as 
| field secretary, Mr. Allen Eaton, of ‘Eugene, 
|Ore., who was at that time with the U. S. 


‘been in charge of the Art Department of 
‘the University of Oregon, and in this 
‘capacity had handled most successfully 
‘some of the Federation’s exhibitions in 
Eugene. He is a man of vision, deeply 
interested in art and fully imbued with the 
great need of the country and the service 
the Federation could render both for the 
fadvancement of art and for the enrich- 
iment of life. 
| This fall the opportunities and require- 
fments in connection with the great work 
hof reconstruction seemed so numerous and 
jso large that more help became essential, 
pee the Federation was most fortunate in 
ecuring as extension secretary, Mr. 
[Richard F. Bach, associate in Industrial 
‘Arts in the Metropolitan Museum and 
(for ten years Curator of the School of 
‘Architecture at Columbia University. 
{He is a man with art knowledge, ex- 
perience as a writer both for magazines 
and newspapers and possessing exceptional 
pexecutive ability. Mr. Bach will divide 
his time between the Metropolitan Museum 
where he has his office, and the Federation, 
sand will bring to bear upon the big prob- 
-ems confronting the Federation today his 
‘experience, his energies and his scholarship. 
‘At the Metropolitan Museum Mr. Bach 
ss materially assisting in making some of 
the educational exhibits available to the 
‘ceople whom they most profit, and bring- 
img manufacturers and designers in touch 
vith the work of the Museum and the 
jwrivileges which it offers them. In a 
hmeasure this will be his endeavor with the 
'@ederation—the extension of its service 
bo. all people, particularly in connection 
jvith its educational work. 


The Seventh Biennial Exhibition of 
\Contemporary American Oil Paintings, 
jseld in the Corcoran Gallery of Art opens 
}bout the time that this number of THE 
\\MERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART goes to press. 
iin illustrated review of this important 
\xhibition will appear in the February 
umber. 
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‘Shipping Board, but who formerly had- 
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NOTES 


THE american 4 2eWS letter recently re- 
ceived by Mr. C. Grant 
La Farge, secretary of the 
American Academy in 
Rome, from Mr. Gorham P. Stevens, the 
director in charge, contained the following 
interesting items: 

“In the School of Fine Arts, architect 
Schutze and landscape architect Lawson 
are still traveling in northern Italy, and 
their last letters were from Venice. Painter 
Cowles has started his ceiling panel at full 
size. Architect Kennedy has been working 
upon an inlaid marble pavement from St. 
Peter’s. Sculptor Jennewein has begun 
his group of a man wrestling with a bull. 
In size this is the biggest thing ever at- 
tempted at the Academy. Painter Cox 
(the son of the late Kenyon Cox) is not to 
be outdone by Jennewein, and is starting 
the biggest canvas ever seen inside our 
walls. I think the quality ot both of these 
big undertakings will be up to the quantity. 
Our new students, Chillman and Jones 
have arrived and are at work. It is a 
pleasure to see the way they appreciate 
what they find here. Kennedy, Chillman, 
Jones and I ‘spent a delightful day at 
Hadrian’s Villa recently. Chillman is 
going to take a portion ot this Villa for his 
prescribed work. 

‘*Professor Edgell who arrived about the 
first of October is giving a course of lectures 
on Italian Art. Professor Van Buren has 
been conducting a number of trips into the 
Roman Campagna. Mr. Curtis has given 
two lectures in the Forum and one on the 
Palatine and is planning nine others in 
other parts of Rome. 

““We have word from France that the 
French Government has given a portion 
of the Palace of Fontainebleau for the seat 
of an American school of Music, but have 
no details.” 


ACADEMY 
IN ROME 


An exhibition of modern 


2 ae ae French Art lent by the 


AT THE 

TE OeOULEAN Government of the French 

‘ Republic opened with a 
MUSEUM 


private view and reception 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, on the evening of Monday, Decem- 
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ber 15th. This exhibition, which was 
organized in Paris by the French Ministry 
of Public Instruction and the Fine Arts, 
with the cooperation of the artists’ associ- 
ation known as the Triennale, consists of 
contemporary French paintings, sculpture, 
drawings, prints and examples of the 
decorative arts, all selected as representa- 
tive of the French art of today. It is sent 
to this country as a courteous return for 
the exhibition of American Art organized 
here last spring at the invitation of the 
French Government and recently shown 
in the Luxembourg Museum, a review of 
which by Mr. Peixotto is published else- 
where in this magazine. ‘he interest the 
French authorities have taken in sending 
this exhibition to America may be judged 
from the fact that it is torwarded at the 
government’s expense, and that it comes 
here under the patronage of the President 
of the French Republic, the Ambassador 
of France at Washington, the Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts, and the 
Director General of the French Services in 
the United States, who has charge of its 
arrangements in this country. 

The exhibition will be open to the public 
daily at the Metropolitan Museum until 
February Ist, after which it will be shown 
in a number of the other leading Museums 
in this country. 


Los Angeles is having an 
unprecedented treat—an 
exhibition of paintings by 
representative Eastern ar- 
tists—at the Cannell and 
Chaffin galleries. Among the exhibitors 
are, Colin Campbell Cooper, F. W. Benson, 
Childe Hassam, Howard Giles, H. Bolton 
Jones, F. Luis Mora, Hobart and Spencer 
Nichols, R. M. Shurtleff, Bruce Crane, 
Elliott Daingerfield, Birge Harrison, E. 
Potthast, Emil Carlsen and Alexander 
Wyant. There is also an Inness and a 
wonderfully lighted and charmingly 
handled little oil by our late, well-beloved 
Hopkinson Smith. 

To one who had for some years wandered 
im and out of exhibitions here without ever 
seeing a picture signed by a name that was 
not purely Western the list of exhibitors 
at the Cannell and Chaffin galleries seemed 


EASTERN 
ARTISTS 
EXHIPITING IN 
LOS ANGELES 
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like a recrudescence of old times. But 
that is not all. It is planned to be a con- 
tinuous exhibit with a constant changing 
of pictures all the year round. Many—a 
great many of our Western artists are 
wonderfully fine masters in their chosen 
lines and the exhibitions of their work are 
thoroughly good; but still there is an 
amount of interest in this exhibition that 
has made it the most notable held here for 
some years. The reason is that we all 
knew how our neighbors painted, but few 
of us, except those who had studied or 
travelled in the East, had seen, except in 
reproduction, the work of our Eastern 
brothers. And Los Angeles is the place to 
sell pictures. It is the logical spending- 
mart of the millionaires of the ‘world. 
During the winter season especially, Los 
Angeles and Pasadena are simply seething 
with over-rich folk with money to spend 
and as time goes on and art-interest grows 
here (and it is already well established), 
it is pretty safe to predict that Los Angeles 
will begin to rival New York as a picture- 
loving and picture-buying community. 
This is a plea to eastern artists to send 
their work here. We of the West want you 


of the East. Why shouldn’t the twain 
meet? 

he - ME C eee Room 

TURWESCIN © OS useum in the 


Palace of Fine Arts, San 
Francisco, Director Laur- 
vik has lately installed a fine example of 
the art of the great English landscape 
painter, J. M. W. Turner, entitled “‘The 
Ancient City.” This beautiful canvas is 
one of the most luminous and glowing 
paintings by this great early Nineteenth 
Century innovator whose work created a 
veritable revolution in the art of landscape 
painting. It clearly shows the origin of 
the modern impressionist school of which 
Turner has long since been acknowledged 
as the inspiring progenitor. Aud to empha- 
size this point Director Laurvik has hung 
this notable canvas near a fine example of 
Childe Hassam, the great American im- 
pressionist, who so ably perpetuates the 
point of view and technique of Claude 
Monet. One has but to compare these 
two canvasses to realize how deeply in- 
debted was the French Modern School 


SAN FRANCISCO 


|) THE ANCIENT CITY 


to the work of Turner and Constable. 
'The latter’s frank out-of-doors realism is 
fae voted here in a capital little landscape 
that reveals his forthright qualities and 
\which has appropriately been hung above 
(the Turner. 

With the addition of this new painting 
lby Turner the Palace of Fine Arts is the 
ffortunate possessor of two examples by this 
tartist, the other being the early self-por- 
(trait, the only self-portrait by Turner on 
cexhibition in any museum in this country. 
(Of unusual interest is the fact that neither 
cof these paintings has ever been publicly 
cexhibited before, either during Turner’s 
\lifetime or since the time they were pur- 
cchased direct from Turner himself, and the 
(people of San Francisco are the first to 
‘have an opportunity of seeing them on 
cpublic exhibition. 

“The Ancient City”? resembles some- 
vwhat one of the paintings in the National 
‘Gallery in London entitled ‘‘ Ancient Rome, 
‘Agrippina landing with the Ashes of 


J, M. W, TURNER 


Recently acquired by the San Francisco Palace of Fine Arts 


Germanicus, the Triumphal Bridge and 
Palace of the Caesars restored.”’ And like 
this very famous and well known canvas, 


the painting in the Palace of Fine Arts is 


one of the vague, indefinite visions of his 
late period, a most splendid scheme of 
color: the full moon in seen in a sky all 
flushed with the glory of the setting sun, 
and the palaces are aglow with pure crimson, 
the foreground and the gilded galleys are 
in shadow and a mist hangs over the river 
where it rushes through the arches. As 
compared with many paintings by Turner 
of his later period, which are fast deteriorat- 
ing from the lavish use of bitumen, this 
canvas is in exceptionally fine condition 
and will serve to give an excellent idea of 
the characteristics and qualities that made 
Turner supremely great as a landscape 
painter. Three other galleries are now in 
process of preparation for the installation 
of special long-time loan collections which 
will be opened to the public during the next 
few months. 
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MIDSUMMER 


DANA BARTLETT 


See page 115 


mnection with the 
Foren In con ection with 
annual exhibition held by 
pea eae | Pst 1 Art Associa 
f Associa- 
EXHIBITION a OC Or ee i 


tion recently four honor- 
able mentions were made as follows: In 
sculpture to Edna T. Spencer for her 
bronze bust entitled “Portrait of Mr. M.”’; 
in painting to Felicia Waldo Howell for 
“The Treasury Building, Washington”’; 
in drawing to Stanley W. Woodward for 
his group of three pencil drawings; and 
in etching to John Wright of London, 
England, for his group of six etchings. 
The whole town of Concord took pride in 
the exhibition which was on a par with the 
best exhibitions held in ahis country. A 
nucleus for a permanent collection tempor- 
arily housed in the Concord Public Library 
has been established. An etching by 
Mary Cassatt representing a child seated 
has been purchased by the Association. 
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Mr. Daniel Chester French, the president, 
contributed three pieces of sculpture, 
“The Spirit of Life,” “Vanity” and 
“Theresa.” 


The Art Alliance of Amer- 


THE ART é ; 
ica held its fifth annual 
ALLIANCE ‘ x E 
meeting in New York on 
ANNUAL 4 ee iN : 
TSR AIANS : 
Lene 1e evening of November 


20th. The year’s work 
was reviewed by the president, W. Frank 
Purdy. Lloyd Warren, director of the 
art school at Bellevue, France, spoke on 
the art training centers of the A. E. F. 
Mrs. Annette Sterner Pascal told how the 
artistic industries could be made a means 
of blending into our national life the arts 
brought to this country by our citizens of 
foreign birth, and showed some pieces of 
embroidery made in the recently formed 
Ukrainian Handicraft Guild through the 


| 
| 


(cooperation of the People’s Institute, for 
\which large orders have been received. 
‘Some of the problems of industrial art 
«education were discussed by Lewis A. 
‘Wilson, director of industrial education 
(of the University of the State of New 
)York. Other angles of the question were 
{treated by De Witt A. Davidson, President 
(of the Jewelers Board of Trade and Fred- 
(erick S. Taggart, Secretary of the Sterling 
‘ Silverware Manufacturers, both of whom 
(dwelt upon the need of skilled craftsmen 
cand the lack of this type of education in the 
|United States. A detailed statement of 
{the work accomplished during the past year 
\was presented by the general manager, 
| Florence N. Levy. 


Four one-man exhibitions 


THE ALBRIGHT ; 
ave been organized and 


| 
| 
| 
| GALLERY’S 


CIRCUIT es oe perme ands 
EXHIBITIONS e direction of Cornelia 


B. Sage Quinton, the di- 
rector of the Buffalo Academy of the Fine 
, Arts, being shown first in the Albright 
(Gallery, as follows: Memorial Exhi- 
lbition of Paintings by Henry Golden 
| Dearth; a collection of paintings by Bryson 
|Burroughs, curator of painting at the 
|} Metropolitan Museum of Art; paintings 
lby William Ritschel, landscape and marine 
|painter, and paintings by George Bellows, 
(fgure and genre painter. To this list 
‘should be added two other collections, 
\which are coming from France and which 
\will be shown during the present season 
‘ander the same auspices. One comprises 
‘drawings by the late Maurice Boutet de 
|Monvel; the other is a collection of color 
‘sketches and a few large paintings by the 
[late Gaston La Touche. 


The Metropolitan Museum 
announces that through 
the generosity of friends it 
will offer to the public 
again this winter two series 
of four orchestral concerts. 
‘Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has volun- 
teered to pay for one entire series and the 
expense of the other is guaranteed by other 
friends of music and art. The first series 
will be given in January, on Saturday 


ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERTS 
AT THE 
| METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM 


DANIEL C. FRENCH 


VANITY 


Shown in 
Concord Art Association’s Fourth Annual Exhibition, 
1919 


evenings, the tenth, seventeenth, twenty- 
fourth and thirty-first; and the second on 


the four Saturday evenings in March. 


The concerts will be of the same character 
as those of last winter that met with:such 
universal appreciation, and will be free to 
all without tickets of admission. The 
orchestra will be of the same size and qual- 
ity and will again be conducted by David 
Mannes. 
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QUENTIN ROOSEVELT A DRAWING BY JOHN ELLIOTT 


EC n Eek The Rhode Island School 
ot Design has been most 


GETS A Fenettacteh oe at 
a iGue or ee e ‘ 7 eens a 
Oe AUCs anuel Garcia 


by John Singer Sargent. 
This portrait was painted in London in 
1905 and was presented to Garcia on the 
occasion of his 101st birthday. It re- 
mained in his possession until his death 
and until recently in the hands of his 
family in England. Manuel Garcia has 
been called by one of his pupils and friends, 
“the most illustrious singing master of the 
Nineteenth Century.” Among his pupils 
were Jenny Lind, Adelina Patti and 
Henrietta Nilsen. ‘The painting represents 
Mr. Sargent at his best and is in every 
respect a most valuable acquisition. 


An exhibition of portrait 
drawings by John Elliott’ 
of distinguished young 
Americans who sacrificed 
their lives in the war was held in the 
Museum of the Rhode Island School of 
Design at Providence from December 9th 
to 23d. ‘This is the collection of drawings 


PORTRAIT 
DRAWINGS OF 
WAR HEROES 
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shown last season in Knoedlers Galleries, 
New York, and more recently at Doll and 
Richards in Boston, in both places attract- 
ing much notice and favorable attention. 
It is a remarkable series of portraits, beau- 
tifully drawn and amazingly vital and 
significant. By special permission the 
portrait of Quentin Roosevelt included in 
this series is reproduced herewith. Mr. 
Elliott, it will be remembered, is the painter 
of the very beautiful and well known por- 
trait of Julia Ward Howe, and also of an 
impressive mural decoration, “Diana of 
the Tides,’ in the National Museum at 
Washington. He now resides at Newport, 
R. I., but for many years made his home 
in Italy. 


ITEMS 


_ Several hundred water color drawings 
done by the School Children of Paris, 
France, were recently shown at the Con- 
verse Gallery, Norwich, Conn., under the 
auspices of the Junior Membership De- 
partment of the American Red Cross for 
the Atlantic Division, and were viewed 
by more than one thousand children from 
the city schools. An annual exhibition 
of the school children’s work was held in 
the Hotel de Ville, Paris, and examined 
by the Fine Arts Commission up to the 
time of the war. It was resumed in 1918 
when Dr. John Finley, president of the 
University of the State of New York, then 
in Paris, was so impressed by the merit of 
the work that he secured a set for exhibition 
in this country under the auspices of the 
Red Cross. The collection has been shown 
in many cities in this country. 


The Brooklyn Society of Etchers opened 
its fourth annual exhibition in the Print 
Galleries of the Brooklyn Museum on 
December 3d. The exhibition, which con-— 
tinued until the 31st, consisted of original 
work in etching, dry point, aquatint and _ 
mezzotint, approximately 175 in number, 
representing 52 exhibitors. Four cash — 
prizes were awarded. The officers of the 
Society are: President, Ernest D. Roth; 
Corresponding Secretary, John Taylor 
Arms; Recording Secretary, Henry B. 
Shope; Treasurer, Frederick Reynolds. 


iE ing 


| Dana Bartlett, whose landscape is repro- 
(duced herewith is holding an exhibition 
gat the University of Southern California, 
‘which is later to be shown in Pasadena, 
1Los Angeles and San Francisco. Mr. 
Bartlett studied at the Art Students 
|League of New York, but he has traveled 
much and for the last three years has 
jresided in California. His predilection 
‘\for the decorative is very much in evidence 
jm. his works as is also his keen sense of 
jdesign. 


| An exhibition of artistic printing as 
applied to announcements, placards, invi- 
|tations and catalogues and _ illustrating 
jstandards and possibilities in the use of 
ype and make-up has been assembled for 
the American Federation of Arts by Mr. 
it ienry W. Kent, secretary of the Metro- 
ppolitan Museum of Art, at the request of 
he Federation. This exhibition was shown 
hist the Rhode Island School of Design in 
December and in reference thereto, the 
(Director, Mr. L. Earle Rowe, wrote as 
follows: “It is of the highest quality and 
the Federation is to be congratulated on 
hhaving so worth-while an exhibition for 
iirculation.” 


The Art Committee of the Friday Morn- 
eng Club in Los Angeles, Cal., has recently 
ourchased for its permanent collection a 
joainting by William Wendt entitled “Little 
Lands.” This committee is planning an 
bniteresting series of exhibitions for the 
resent season. Prints from the Clarence 
4. White School of Photography, and 
oaintings by John H. Rich are now on 
view. In February the Club will show the 
exhibition of industrial Design assembled 
wy the Art Alliance of America, and the 
aew War Work Lithographs: by Joseph 
?ennell, both sent out by the American 
@ederation of Arts. 


The Fogg Art Museum of Harvard 
‘Jniversity plans to hold a loan exhibition 
f English art somewhat along the lines of 
hose of the French retrospective exhibition 
aeld by this Museum last winter, with 
»aintings, sculpture, objects of art, furni- 
lure, tapestries, etc., sumptuously and 
vastefully arranged. It also announces 
Sor later in the season a special exhibition 
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of early American portraits belonging to 
Harvard University. 


The National Association of Women 
Pamters and Sculptors is holding its 
Annual Autumn Sketch Exhibition in the 
Arlington Galleries, 274 Madison Avenue, 
New York. The exhibition opened on 
December 16th and will continue until 
January 3d. 


During December three special. exhi- 
bitions were held at the Albright Gallery, 
Buffalo. An exhibition of works by the 
American Painters, Sculptors and Gravers. 
An exhibition of works by the American 
Society of Miniature Painters; A memorial 
exhibition of Italian water colors by 
Frederic Crowninshield. 


The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts has 
lately acquired two landscapes by con- 
temporary American landscape painters: 
“December Uplands” by Bruce Crane 
and “The Village, Winter” by John F 
Folinsbee. 


An exhibition of marine and landscape 
paintings by Clifford W. Ashley was shown 
at the Copley Galleries, Boston, from 
December Ist to 13th. Mr. Ashley was 
one of Howard Pyle’s pupils and has made 
exceptional success of paintings of the sea. 


At the Art Institute of Chicago an exhi- 
bition. of French paintings and furniture 
of the Eighteenth Century was opened 
on December 2nd and continued for about 
two weeks. 


Hugh H. Breckenridge has been holding 
an exhibition of his paintings in the Mary- 
land Institute, Baltimore. Mr. Brecken- 
ridge is now a member of the faculty of this 
institution. 


The Wilstach Gallery in Philadelphia 
has lately purchased a portrait of Lady 
Eden by John Singer Sargent for its perma- 
nent collection. 


An exhibition of paintings by William 
Ritschel was shown at the Cincinnati 
Museum from November 16th to December 
21st. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ETCHERS AND ETCHING. Chapters 
in the History of the Art Together with 
Technical Explanations of Modern Artistic 


Methods.—BY JOSEPH PENNELL, New 
York Etching Club, Peintres Gravers Francais, 
Royal Society of Painter Etchers (R. S. D.) with 
6 etchings, 21 photogravures, and 17 half-tone 
illustrations. The Macmillan Company, Pub- 
lishers, New York. Price $15. Also a fine 
limited edition, each copy numbered and signed 
and containing two additional original etchings 
by Mr. Pennell, especially bound and boxed. $50. 


This is the second of the Graphic Art 
Series and is uniform with Volume I, 
“Lithographers and Lithography,” by the 
same distinguished author. 

The text is divided into two parts, the 
first concerns itself with etching and the 
work of the great etchers from the stand- 
point of the artist and collector. The 
second part relates to the technical process 
of etching. 

The technical portion of this book is 
founded upon lectures delivered before 
various societies, academies and schools of 
Europe and America. 

Mr. Pennell does not go into the history 
of the methods of work, or the chemical 
problems involved in etching, unless they 
are in general use, or of value to etchers. 
But he describes and explains fully and 
extremely clearly the best manners of 
making etchings and supplements these 
descriptions and explanations by examples 
gathered from his own practice and that 
of other etchers in America, France, 
Germany, Italy and England. 

In his introduction he says ‘‘ Everything 
about making an etching can be learned 
from an etcher in a morning, but it will 
take the student all his life to put his 
learning into practice and even then he 
will almost certainly fail to become an 
etcher though he can easily become a 
successful manufacturer of commercial 
copper plates, commercial states, com- 
mercial catalogues, and, the end of all, a 
commercial success.”’ 

He defines a great ¢tching by a great 
etcher as “a great work of art displayed 
on a small piece of paper expressed with 
the fewest vital, indispensible lines of the 
most personal character, a true impression 
of something seen, something felt by the 
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. etcher, something that means a great deal 


to him which can be expressed only by an 
etching, something he hopes someone may 
understand and care for as he, the artist, 
does and if not—well ié does not matter.” 

With regard to public esteem he says, 
‘““There never was a really genuine interest 
in etching any more than there was an 
art age.” Rembrandt’s and Durer’s prints 
were cheap enough when made, and but 
few wanted them, and Mr. Pennell asserts 
that it is very difficult for a good etcher 
to sell more than fifty copies of a plate in 
this country today. 

Be all that as it may, this book is of the 
utmost interest because it expresses the 
personal views of an exceedingly skillful 
and brilliant etcher and one who through 
experience can speak with authority. 

The etchers whose works Mr. Pennell 
discusses and of whose works illustrations 
are shown are Meryon, Whistler, Rem- 
brandt, Durer, Haden, Turner, Van Dyck, 
William Blake, Goya and Rops, Lalanne, 
Duveneck and a few others. 

The reproductions are very handsome 
and the book is one which every collector 
and lover of art will not only peruse wie 
interest but wish to own. 


OUTLINES OF CHINESE 
JOHN C. FERGUSON. The 
Chicago Press. Price $3.00. 


ART.—BY 


University of 


This book consists of the Scammon 
Lectures of 1918 and is published for the 
Art Institute of Chicago. The author is 
one of the foremost authorities on the 
subject of Chinese Art having made a 
special study of it during many years 
residence in China where he has held high 
official positions, aud for many years and 
through many vicissitudes of Government, 
maintained close relationships with the 
great men of China. 

The subjects dealt with successively in 
these lectures are Bronzes and Jades, 
Stones and Ceramics, and Calligraphy and 
Painting. 


A collection of 270 etchings and 163 
lithographs by Whistler was sold recently 
in New York for the sum of $300,000. 


to ae 


